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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



PLAYWRIGHTS AND LITERARY MEN. 

The plaint that literature and the drama are constantly getting wider 
apart is not a new one and is only a corollary to the proposition that play- 
writing is in a sad state of decline. These ide.as are entertained for the most 
part by people who never go to the theatre at all ; and they are propagated, 
like many other traditional errors, because they represent a part of the truth 
that looks very much like the whole truth. At intervals the general sub- 
ject is taken up by by the public prints as a matter of emergency. 

A recent article by William Archer in the Fortnightly Review set forth 
the old opinion that the drama had fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines, and urged upon the accepted novelists of the day, as a thing 
of duty, to " at least make some effort" in the dramatic form of writing. 
The Pall Mall Budget forthwith addressed letters of inquiry to these 
same people of genius, informing them that the drama was in distress, that 
it was no longer literary, and asking them why they didn't do some- 
thing about it. Their replies have appeared under the description of " Why 
I Don't Write Plays." It is obvious that, with modifications, there are but 
two answers to the question : The one, that the writer is not skilled in the 
requirements of play-writing, and does not wish to abandon a form in which 
he is skilled and in which he has been successful, in order to learn a new 
literary trade; the other, in whatever terms the attack maybe made, is that 
the drama is an inferior form to the novel. The first answer is the solution. 
The second involves all manner of prejudices and misinformation. 

A common misapprehension among literary men, that is to say, versi- 
fiers and novelists, is that literature is a matter of words, a thing of collo- 
cation and orthoepy ; whereas its chief and essential function is to express 
sentiment and thought, and the composition of an impressive painting in- 
volves a like process of thought through which a poet would have to pass in 
writing on the same incident. The picture may be more effective than the 
poem. The poem must be read. The picture must be seen. Now, the ten- 
dency of the true drama is to symbolize, to present living pictures; while 
economy in words is one of the pressing needs in vitalizing a strong action. 
The dramatist, however happy he may be in his diction, knows that the 
literary trick can only give finish or incidental aid ; that a drama is not a 
literary thing at all, in the sense of being hammered together out of words ; 
and that, in fact, it is no drama unless it remains incomplete in its effective- 
ness until it is acted. But even if the " literary" part of it be inconsiderable, 
yet, if it accomplishes a worthy purpose, it is literature. 

With this distinction in mind, it is well to turn to some facts in the 
history of letters that account, in a measure, for some of the misapprehen- 
sions. The conditions of the Greek drama were very peculiar, yet its plays, 
were written to be acted, and in tragedy were highly poetic. The technique 
of that stage permitted an ideal union of the literary and the dramatic ; but 
the poetic drama is only one form. In all genuine and bustling comedy, 
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ancient or modern, the literary element has small part. Plautus was not a 
man of words. His plays were for the stage. Real life requires the lan- 
guage of the day, and the artificialities of literature are entirely foreign to 
it, for a good play is life itself. 

Again, verse is merely a convenience, and the belief that literature, par- 
ticularly as it concerns the drama, belongs almost solely to this form of ex- 
pression has long since been exploded, and has troubled no man, with any 
appreciation of facts, since the days of the extinct school of Corneille. The 
abandonment of verse was an emancipation. The drama has not declined ; 
it has simply expanded. It is constantly expanding and gaining new forms 
and fresh strength. From the Shakesperian standard in the matter of the 
poetic form it has declined. Now, if as a result of Mr. William Archer's 
invitation the novelists and poets do make an effort, it will be well ; for 
soon or late the poetic drama will again have its triumphs. 

There is no divorce between literature and the drama. If the drama 
and that literature which consists in fine writing are getting wider apart 
so much the better — for the drama. The play has many limitations, but it 
has rejected fine writing as one of its indispensable conventionalities. 

A play is, in reality, not written, but constructed. So is a novel con- 
structed, but much more loosely ; for in many of the best of them are 
" antres vast" of mere dissertation. It would not be wholly to the purpose 
here to go into an account of the technical differences between the novel 
and the drama. It is sufficient that these differences exist. It may be 
noted that in some particulars, as, for example, in the metaphysical, the 
novel offers a full opportunity to the writer who explores the soul and 
analyzes the emotions. Of all this minute verbiage the drama knows ab- 
solutely nothing. It is satisfied with facts, and the broad effects that leave 
refinements and analysis to the critical and the thoughtful who profit by 
the thing seen. It is useless to discuss the question of the relative merits 
of the two forms of literature. Each has its limitations. Each requires to 
be pursued by a writer as an art. Each form even of the drama has its own 
special limitations, and the writer skilled in farce has neither the natural nor 
the acquired aptitude for the writing of a tragedy. Is there, then, anything 
remarkable in the inability of the novelist to write a play — and all kinds of 
plays ? 

It is a good indication when you find even a few novelists who are not 
afraid to frankly say, " I don't know how to write a play." 

The common impression, and the one to be gathered from the inquiry of 
the Pall Mall Budget, is that it is a rather easy matter to write a play, and 
that any literary man could do it, if he only would. There is a great deal of 
needless unhappiness among men of letters growing out of this false belief. 
Why should an author be disturbed if he fails in the attempted task? The 
matter is so simple that thi3 writer, in a recently published book, " The 
Technique of the Drama," felt that he had incidentally covered the case in 
these few words : 

" The dramatic instinct is essential in addition to a knowledge of tech- 
nique. One may have genius in some other line, like Richelieu in states- 
manship, and yet lack the dramatic faculty. On the other hand, a man of 
no literary turn may instinctively know how to set his dramatic squadron 
in the field. The reason, no doubt, why so many distinguished poets and 
novelists — like Tennyson and Dickens— fail in the drama, is because their 
habits of thought and methods of expression become fixed, and their genius 
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cannot bring itself to yield to the unyielding domination of dramatic rule. 
And why should it ? The world has gained, rather than lost, by their 
failure, for what they had to say was said in the appointed way." 

And we may go farther and say that ids almost as absurd to expect an 
artificer in silver, a painter, or a sculptor to write a play, as a novelist who 
has been in the habit of filling his three volumes with his anatomical studies 
of the human heart. Is there not enough glory to ba gained in the mastery 
of one art or the pursuit of one career ? "Why should we expect Bismarck to 
write a play? Is there really a demand on the part of the public that our 
novelists write plays? The fame that is earned in successful work for the 
stage is supplemented by a standing offer of large reward. It is the opera- 
tion of entirely natural causes that keeps people from writing plays, — that 
is, successful plays. 

If the novelist or the poet wishes to enter the field he must learn the 
art. In these crowded times there is no room for the work of amateurs. 
The world's desire is to have all from master hands, and at no time in our 
history has there been a nearer approach to perfection in form than exists 
to-day in our acted pieces. 

It is a further mistake to believe that the drama is hemmed in by con- 
ventionalities. It is, rather, governed by principles, by nature itself, and its 
limitations are wholesome. Some of the novelists object to the mechanical, 
the shifting of scenes and the like. They should reflect that their own 
books are filled with the scenic. One avers that the audiences of the present 
day are inferior in every way to the people who read books. Another main- 
tains that plays are made to fit actors and not nature, that actors are not 
equal to the work, and so on. But all such statements merely reflect the 
accidents and not the essential things of the stage. 

The plain fact is that the drama is difficult to handle. Its first require- 
ment is self-abnegation. The author surrenders at the outset all applause 
to the people who act his plays. His only gratification must be in the per- 
fection of the objective. As an art, play-writing is the exact opposite of 
writing eurrente caldmo. It is almost a writing backward, from right to 
left ; it is the negative that is to be developed into the positive ; an image to 
be reversed in a glass. It is easy and a delight to some, who have gained 
the art ; difficult to others not entirely practised in it ; and impossible to 
those who know nothing of it, or who will not learn its limitations or sub- 
mit to them. He is the best writer, dramatist or novelist, who has mastered 
his form. 

Mr. Lucas Malet and Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch say in very much the 
same terms that they do not propose to begin over again and learn a new 
trade. But it is this very frankness, conspicuous in these two respondents 
to the query, that would enable them to loyally accept and work with all 
possible success under the unyielding principles of the drama. 

W. T. Price. 



AMERICAN CHAUVINISM. 
To be irrationally hopeful and buoyant, to have an overwhelming esti- 
mate of one's value and importance, is the prerogative of the young. But 
the United States have now passed their national first youth, and have 
reached a period where their needs, condition and status as a people should 
be plainly understood. It is, nevertheless, a fact that the American people 



